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MRS. CHADBOURNE’S GIFT OF FURNITURE 


ment of the Museum has recently 

been added a large and important 
collection of ancient furniture, metal work, 
and textiles, the generous gift of Mrs. 
Emily Crane Chadbourne. Beginning with 
the Gothic, England, Spain, Italy, and 
France are represented by rare examples, 
as well as more familiar types of the 
periods. 

All furniture dates are approximate, and 
the provenance of unusual specimens is 
somewhat conjectural. Furniture reflects 
the manners and customs of an age as well 
as the economic and industrial changes tak- 
ing place within the social fabric of a 
people, and these processes of evolution 
cause such overlapping of styles that it is 
difficult to fix the limits of any mobiliary 
period. 

In England in late Gothic times, the 
great hall in the residences of the upper 
classes continued to be used as the central 
point of household life. As it was used for 


"Ts THE Decorative Arts Depart- 


dining and entertainment as well as for 
domestic assembly, portable pieces of 
furniture were essential. Among these 
pieces are, of course, tables, dressers, and 
stools. 

A sixteenth century specimen of the 
“trestle” table is rarely found in museums, 
but in the collection is an example of a de- 
veloped form of the “trestle” with the long 
narrow “board” or top and, as was charac- 
teristic, a height much greater than in mod- 
ern tables. The two massive supports are 
square-shaped columnar forms with spread- 
ing flanged feet which splay out from their 
bases in cruciform plan. These supports 
are placed under the center of the table 
instead of at its corners and are not at- 
tached to the table proper, since the weight 
of the heavy top-board provides for the 
requisite steadiness. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century 
fixed-top or joined tables gradually sup- 
planted the movable board, and during 
the Stuart period a greater variety of forms 


OAK DRESSER. EMILY CRANE CHADBOURNE COLLECTION 
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DRAW TABLE. EMILY CRANE CHADBOURNE COLLECTION 


of tables developed, the most popular 
being the “draw” table ingeniously de- 
vised to double its length. In the collection 
is a “draw” table of oak with the top 
made of three heavy joined slabs and 
decorated in the corners with isolated in- 
lays of hollywood. The legs are columnar, 
showing the first indication of the spiral, 
and are connected with four heavy stretch- 
ers near the ground. Two drawers in the 
center are inlaid with the initials A. M. F. 
P. and the date 1645. 

For seats about the dining table the 
“stool” and “form” were early types. 
Two “joint” stools of the sixteenth century 
are remarkable for their sturdy beauty. 
The splayed supports are of baluster shape 
and mounted with square stretchers; and 
the seat is perforated in such a way as to 
form a handle for convenience in carrying. 
These stools are popularly supposed to have 
been used for supporting coffins during the 
last service of the dead, but as they took 
the place of chairs in dining halls and had 
various other uses, they were not all ded- 
icated to such ceremonials. 

An oak dresser or sideboard (about six 
feet in length) which has three drawers 
and three cupboards and is paneled in 


geometric lines of narrow mouldings com- 
pletes the list of English pieces for refectory 
service. 

Another dining table, of maple, is a 
double gate, hinged, drop-leaf extension 
table in three parts with circular ends and 
with sixteen tapering legs. This is an 
unusual example from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, of American construc- 
tion, but of a pattern adapted from the 
English slender-leg style of 1780-1800. 

Since the variety and number of the 
pieces precludes even a general review, this 
is the first of several articles to be written 
on this important accession. B. B. 


RECENT EUROPEAN PRINTING 


WING to the interest of the Associ- 
ation of Arts and Industries and of 
bodies and organizations in Chicago 

even more directly allied with the arts and 
mechanics of the book, we are enabled to 
present from November gth to December 
gth a most comprehensive display of re- 
cent European book production. It is an 
exposition of the astonishing progress in 
France, Italy, Germany, and Austria 
“in the codrdination of typography with 
the arts of design, illustrative and decora- 
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EMILY CRANE CHADBOURNE 
COLLECTION 


ENGLISH CHEST OF DRAWERS ON STAND. 


17TH CENTURY. 


tive, and in the use of color,” as is stated 
in the catalogue of the original exhibition. 
This pamphlet is by Mr. Henry L. Bullen, 
the director of the Typographic Library and 
Museum of the American Type Founders 
Company, to whom we are indebted for 
the opportunity to see these examples of 
the best printing in Europe. 

In the French division, early and con- 
temporary printing are compared. There 
are, for example, a Book of Hours printed 
in Paris in 1503 by Thielman Kerver and 
one by Geofroy Tory in 1525 and an Ovid 
by Jean de Tournes II in Lyons in 1559, 
which are shown with a “History of 
Printing in France in the XV and XVI 
Centuries” by the French Government 
Printing House in Paris (1900-1914). 
The latter is considered the finest example 
of printing of the twentieth century. 
Examples of the production of all the best 
known engravers, typographers, colorists, 
and publishers are arranged in the cases; 
and from a literary standpoint alone the 
exhibition is enlightening, for here are 


works by the most illustrious and note- 
worthy writers of contemporary France. 
An example of the work of the Estienne 
School of the Graphic Arts in Paris, which 
is supported by the national government, 
is a commentary on the position and con- 
sideration given these arts in France. 

Hungary is represented by characteristic 
folk books, the work of Izidor Kner and 
Jozsef Schmidt, Gyoma. The Italian 
section adequately shows the progress in 
typography and its allied arts in the work 
of its best known publishers in Milan, 
Turin, Bologna, and other cities; but of 
especial interest here, as in the French sec- 
tion, is the work done by students in the 
Royal School of Printing and the Allied 
Arts in Turin and the School of the Typo- 
graphic Arts in Bologna. Milan also has a 
similar school of equal prestige. The 
series, “Gli Artisti Italiani del Libro” (The 
Italian Artists of the Book) is a notable 
piece of book-making, judged by the one 
specimen shown; and a monthly fashion 
magazine, Teatro della Modo, is an example 
to be followed. 

The German section is remarkable in its 
refinement and restraint, whereas, hereto- 
fore, we imagined its chief claim to notice 
was its forcefulness. Most of the well- 
known presses and many others of lesser 
note are represented by attractive publica- 
tions. In Germany, as in France and Italy, 
it is gratifying to see the interest of the 
government; and we have here examples 
of the student work in the Academy of the 
Graphic Arts and Bookmaking in Leipzig. 
The same concern of the government is evi- 
denced in the Austrian section, where Vien- 
nese workmanship and taste are set forth. 

The exhibition is displayed in Gallery 
XII, temporary exhibition gallery of the 
Print and Drawing Department of the 
Institute. The book covers in the wall 
cases will be of particular interest in a city 
such as ours where bookmaking, com- 
mercial printing, and the allied arts are a 
large part of our industry. W. McK. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF 
JAPANESE PRINTS BY 
SUZUKI HARUNOBU 


N THE world of Japanese prints Suzuki 
Harunobu probably exerts the greatest 
charm for the greatest number of people. 

The date of his birth is unknown, but he 
worked between the years 1756 and 1770 
in the city of Yedo, now Tokyo. It has 
been said that he died in 1770 at the age 
of forty-six, but this date is not absolutely 
established. He has often been called the 
central figure of Ukiyoe, “pictures of the 
passing world,” as prints and paintings of 
this period have come to be designated. 
Harunobu was among the first, if not the 
first artist, to make prints in a variety of 
colors. On this account his prints and 
those of his contemporaries became known 
as nishiki-ye, “brocade pictures.” Before 
his day prints were called either tan-ye or 
beni-ye. Tan-ye included those superb de- 
signs of the early masters, printed only in 
black and white and sometimes colored by 
hand, often only with touches of tan (red 
lead) which gave them the name of tan-ye. 
Beni-ye were prints on which colors, a soft 
green and a rose pink or beni, were applied 
with blocks. Harunobu realized that if two 
or three colors could be applied by blocks, 
there was actually no limitation in the num- 
bers of colors which might be used, and 
hence we have the first appearance of a 
variety of shades of great delicacy and 
beauty. 

For many years, the subjects of prints 
had been mainly confined to the actors who 
were the popular idols of the day. At first 
Harunobu followed his master, Nishimura 
Shigenaga, who left some of the most beau- 
tiful of the actor prints; very early in his 
career, however, he developed a style dis- 
tinctly his own. It is a rare thing to be 
able to study the progress of Harunobu’s 
work in the examples contained in one col- 
lection, but such an opportunity may be 
realized in a view of the works of this 
artist belonging to the Clarence Bucking- 
ham collection, now on view in Rooms 17 
and 18. 

The examples which should first be con- 


MUSUME CARRYING AN UMBRELLA ON A WINDY 
DAY, BY SUZUKI HARUNOBU. CLARENCE 
BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


sidered are the actor prints, extremely rare, 
since this type of subject was early aban- 
doned by Harunobu. In his delicate use of 
color, and beauty and fineness of line, this 
artist soon became most popular and was 
able to carry his clientele into a new field 
of design. His subjects are drawn from 
history, mythology, landscape, flowers, and 
above all from the daily occupations of 
women. His figures are generally small; 
they are always dainty, gentle, refined, and 
possessed of a tender appeal which is thor- 
oughly feminine. They are set against a 
variety of backgrounds, which range all the 
way from a solid light pearl gray to charm- 
ing landscapes and complicated intercrossed 
lines as exposed in a vista of open rooms 
and terraces. The portrait of the court 
lady Josan no Miya with her pet kitten is 
an excellent example of his success in this 
treatment. Many of his most beautiful 
prints are finished at the top with a cloud 
band in which poems are sometimes writ- 
ten. 

Harunobu was among the first to make 
calendar prints. Several such are to be 
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PRAYING FOR’ RAIN, KOMACHI, BY SUZUKI 
HARUNOBU. CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM 
COLLECTION 


seen in this collection, and the majority 
belong to the years 1765 and 1766. These 
were first printed to private order, not sold 
but exchanged. The long and short months 
of the lunar calendar appear somewhere in 
the design. In one print, that representing 
the Lady Izutsu, they are interwoven with 
the date 1765 into a design on the obi or 
sash. The lady stands between open sliding 
screens and recites a poem about her absent 
husband. He is shown in a corresponding 
print, kneeling outside a fence, enjoying the 
tribute. In another print, the “Uchiwa 
Vendor,” the year signs may be found on 
the designs of the fans or uchiwa. Very 
often calendar prints were reissued in the 
following year, in which case the numerals 
for the months were omitted. Later issues 
are displayed along with the original calen- 
dars in two or three instances in this exhi- 
bition. The print of the Lady Izutsu was 
among those reissued, and not only were 
the date and year signs omitted from the 
obi, a brocade pattern replacing them, but 
also the shadow of the sleeves as seen 


through the paper covered screens does not 
appear again in the second edition of the 
subject. 

The sweep of wind in tree and robe was 
remarkably translated into line by Haruno- 
bu. ‘Musume Carrying an Umbrella on a 
Windy Day” is one of his loveliest delinea- 
tions of graceful sweeping motion. In the 
swaying branches of the budding willow he 
gives a delightful hint of landscape, which 
in later years he used in more complicated 
form. At about the same time this print 
appeared, either in 1765 or 1766, Harunobu 
issued some small landscapes with inciden- 
tal figures in which soft grays and light 
reds predominate. They are all classic in 
feeling and in subject, and in treatment 
suggest the Tosa school of painting. A 
real gem in the collection is the small gar- 
den of chrysanthemums potted in a blue 
and white porcelain jar and pictured under 
a full moon caught in soft clouds. 

Harunobu’s pillar prints (hashira-ye) 
are among his greatest achievements in 
design. The pillar prints were mounted 
and then hung on the upright pillar of the 
main room of a house. The field, which 
averages four and one-half by twenty-one 
inches, is a most difficult limitation for any 
decoration, and yet within its boundaries 
are to be found some of the most beautiful 
and free conceptions in Harunobu’s art. 
Toward the end of his short career he un- 
doubtedly created designs very rapidly in 
order to supply the increasing demand. He 
had many imitators, the most prolific and 
clever of whom was Shiba Kokan. 

Among his later works should be noted a 
large sized print called ““Amagoi Komachi” 
(Praying for Rain, Komachi), in reference 
to an incident in the life of the poetess 
Komachi. This print was made in the last 
year of Harunobu’s life and in its beauty 
of subject and coloring recalls his greatest 
days. It is a remarkable example of the 
technical perfection of the printer’s art. 
The embossing which Harunobu so strong- 
ly favored is very beautifully employed 
here on the robes of the young woman 
carrying her sail-boat and on the robe of 
the attendant following with a parasol. 


. 
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THE NEW SEASON AT 
THE GOODMAN THEATER 


CTIVITIES of the Goodman Thea- 
ter began with great enthusiasm 
this year, both in the school and in 

the professional company. Mrs. J. Elliott 
Jenkins, Alexandra Carlisle of the pro- 
fessional stage before her marriage, has be- 
gun class-work in the Studio. Mrs. Jenkins 
received her training in the companies of 
such great English actors as Sir Charles 
Wyndham, Sir Gerald Du Maurier, Sir 
Henry Irving, and Cyril Maude. She will 
play in occasional productions by the 
Repertory Company and assist in their 
direction. 

Except for Mrs. Jenkins and Mr. 
Whitford Kane, who will play certain réles, 
the personnel of the company remains un- 
changed. New instructors, however, have 
been added to the staff; namely, M. Ed- 
mond Clermont, Maitre d’ Armes d’ Acadé- 
mie d’ Epée of Paris, who will teach fencing; 
Mr. Frank Parker, who will teach ballet; 
Miss Julia Le Vine, who will conduct 
music; and Mr. Nicholas Remisoff, the 
Russian artist whose work is known in 
connection with the “Chauve Souris.” 

All these new lines bringing, as they do, 
various collateral arts of the stage into the 
theater school, have been received with 
great eagerness by the students. But the 
factor which, perhaps more than any other, 
has contributed to the energy and enthu- 
siasm of this season was the successful five 
weeks’ summer engagement of the regular 
company, assisted by students, at the 
Garden Theater in St. Louis. 

“Why Not?”, the satirical comedy on 
divorce, as it is deftly played by the pro- 
fessional company, continues into Novem- 
ber. The first Studio production, “The 
Cabinet Minister,” by Pinero, a period 
play with the quaint costumes of 1890, 
opened the twenty-fifth of October. The 
Children’s Theater will begin its Saturday 
matinees early in November with a new and 
delightful version of “ Robin Hood.” 

Coupons have been mailed to members 
of the Art Institute and must be presented 
in place of those of last year. 


JOSAN NO MIYA AND HER KITTEN, BY SUZUKI 
HARUNOBU. CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


TWO MUHAMMADAN BRONZES 


WO important and typical Muham- 

madan bronzes have recently been 

presented to the Art Institute by 
Mrs. Noble B. Judah and are the first 
bronzes of Islamic origin to become a part 
of the Institute collections. Early Muham- 
madan bronzes of quality are becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain, and it may 
not be realized that the score of bronzes 
shown in the Muhammadan exhibition at 
the Art Institute last spring were a very 
large proportion of all available Islamic 
bronzes of merit. It was from this exhibi- 
tion that our pieces were secured. 

The larger bronze, an animal-headed 
ewer measuring 15 inches in height, is of a 
very imposing form with beautifully de- 
signed and executed decoration. An in- 
scription forming a continuous band of 
highly ornamented characters runs around 
the upper part of the body, and on account 
of its primary emphasis on the decorative 
element is extremely difficult to read. It 
does not contain name or date, but seems 
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MUHAMMADAN ERONZE EWER. GIFT OF MRS. 


NOBLE B. JUDAH 


to be merely a repetition of phrases of good 
omen. On the sides are medallions contain- 
ing water fowl with spread wings on a fo- 
liated background. There are also smaller 
pointed medallions with leaf-like decora- 
tion. The neck is divided into panels with 
a sort of key-pattern band, and there is a 
somewhat similar border about the greatest 
diameter and the foot of the piece. All the 
ornament is engraved with clean, crisp 
strokes of the tool. Originally the lines 
were filled with a black composition pro- 
ducing a black pattern on a bright golden 
bronze ground. The shape of the object 
and the character of the inscription show 
that it was made before the period of 


metallic inlays. Now of course the bronze 
is dark, with a brownish olive patine. 

In the Louvre there is a very similar 
ewer bearing the date 1190, and there 
seems to be no reason why we should not 
consider that ours is of the same period. 
The only other object familiar to me which 
bears a marked similarity of form and 
decoration is a bronze censer in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin. This has 
no handle or spout, but the shape of the base 
and the profiling of the body are almost 
identical, as are the position and character 
of the decoration. It is assigned to the 
twelfth century. 

We know many examples of animal- 
headed ewers of pottery, and this, indeed, 
seems to have been a favorite type with 
the Persians, but bronze is far less perma- 
nent than ceramic wares, and of the many 
animal-headed bronze ewers of this par- 
ticular type which probably once existed, 
only the Louvre example and ours have 
come down to us.* 

The other bronze is a small bottle, shaped 
like an inverted goblet with melon-like 
body. The bottom, a separate piece of 
metal, is missing. In fact there may have 
been other additions, as holes drilled in 
the body seem to indicate. The Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum possesses one almost 
exactly similar but with the neck lacking. 
Around the base of the neck is a circular 
band from which four bands of equal width 
run downward to the base, cutting the sides 
into four equal divisions. There are small 
medallions with bird motives in the centers 
of these bands. As in the case of the ewer, 
the Arabic inscriptions which constitute 
the decorative element of these bands con- 
tain neither name nor date, but can be 
deciphered, and read somewhat as follows: 
“Tranquillity and strength and power; and 
prosperity and happiness; and . . . and 
victories; peace and stability to his pos- 
sessions.” The bands are of brass and 
silver. The cup can be assigned to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 


C.F. K. 


*Dr. Ernst Kuhnel of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin, who has kindly read the inscription, believes that 
the ewer came from Herat, Khorassan. 
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MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
FE: those desirous of enriching their 


enjoyment of the arts, the Art Insti- 

tute offers in its Museum Instruction 
Department courses in art history and 
appreciation. They supplement the lec- 
tures given in other departments by main- 
taining series of consecutive talks on the 
subjects offered, where one may study more 
intensively and in greater detail the various 
phases of art. 

In addition, for those who wish an 
opportunity to paint or sketch under the 
guidance of an experienced instructor, but 
who have not the time or the temerity to 
enter a professional school, there are two 
classes for non-professionals. 

All of these classes are open to any one 
and may be entered at any time. A nom- 
inal fee is charged. The following is the 
schedule of subjects for November: 


The Art of France. Late Gothic and early 
Renaissance periods. Mondays at 11:00, 
Miss Parker. 

The ig yp of Architecture. Mondays at 
3:45, Miss Upton. 

The Enjoyment of Painting. Mondays at 7:00, 
Miss Upton. 

Painting Class for Non-professionals. Tuesdays 
at 9:00, Mr. Buehr. 

The Treasures of the Art Institute. Dutch 
seventeenth century paintings, and the English 
paintings of the eighteenth 
century. Tuesdays at 11:00, 
Miss Parker. 

What To See in European Art 
Centers: France. Wednesdays 
at 11:00, Miss Parker. 

Talks for Children. Correlated 
with the exhibitions in the 
Children’s Museum. 
Wednesdays at 4:00, Miss 
Mackenzie. 

Sketch Class for Non-profes- 
sionals. Drawing and paint- 
ing in tempera. Thursdays 
at 10:30, Mr. Watson. 

The Art Institute Collections. 

The Primitives and Old Mas- 
ters. Thursdays at 7:00, 
Miss Upton. 

Great Masters of Painting. Fra *y 
Angelico, Botticelli, Leo- 
nardo, Raphael. Fridays at 
11:00, Miss Parker. 

Children’s Hour. Informal talks 


Talks for Children. Saturdays at 10:00, Miss 
Mackenzie. 

The Enjoyment of the Visual Arts. Second and 
fourth Saturdays at 2:00, Miss Upton. 

The Art Institute Collections. First and third 
Saturdays at 2:00, Miss Parker. 


NOTES 


N connection with the Children’s 
Museum a series of illustrated talks for 
children is being given by Miss Macken- 
zie, the curator. These are given in Gallery 

4, on Saturday mornings at 10 o’clock and 

on Wednesday afternoons at 4 o'clock. 

The subjects for the November talks are as 

follows: 

November 3 and 6, The Bible Stories Told on 
the Church Walls of Italy. 

November 10 and 13, Christian Saints; Some of 
their Stories and Symbols. 

November 17 and 20, How the Stone Workers 
Decorated the Gothic Cathedrals with Human 
Figures, Grotesques, Animals, and Plants. 

November 24 and 27, Some Ancient Palaces in 
France and Italy. 

After the talks the objects in the Museum 
which illustrate the subject are pointed out 
and looked at with a new interest and 
appreciation. 

Tue Scuoot—Eight new instructors 
have been added to the faculty of the 
School of the Art Institute for the year 
1926-1927: Innie Arfsten, Margaret Art- 
ingstall, Benjamin J. Beck, 
Kathleen Blackshear, 
Frances Chapin, Douglas 
Hall, William Ernest Ross, 
and Emory Todd. 

Enrollment as of the’end 
of the first week of the 
autumn term of the school 
year 1926-1927 totals 2325, 
divided among the various 
departments as follows: 
Day School, 793; Eve- 
ning School, 851; Saturday 
School, 681. In addition 
over 100 applications were 
received for admission to 
the Lower School of the In- 
stitute after a capacity reg- 
istration of 350 in this first 
year course had been 


on the collections. Saturdays 
at 10:00, Miss Upton. 


MUHAMMADAN BRONZE BOTTLE. 
GIFT OF MRS. NOBLE B. JUDAH] 
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THe THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
oF AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
opened in the East Galleries on October 28 
and will remain until December 12. Notes 
on the exhibition and announcement of 


jury were JohnCarroll, Charles S. Chapman, 
Daniel Garber, John A. Holabird, Carl A. 
Krafft, Robert Spencer, and Paul Trebil- 
cock. The jury for sculpture was composed 
of Charles Grafly, James Earle Fraser. 


prizes will be made in the next issue of the Leon Hermant, Ida McClelland Stout and 
Buttetin. The members of the painting Adolph A. Weinman. 


EXHIBITIONS 

October 28-December 12—Thirty-ninth Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture. Galleries 251-261. 

November 1~January 1—Prints by Suzuki Harunobu from the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection. Galleries 17 and 18. 

November 9-December g—Recent European Fine Book and Commercial Printing. 
Gallery 12. 

February 3-March 8—Thirty-first Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 

March 15-April 17—(1) Selected Group of Paintings from the Twenty-fifth Interna- 
tional Exhibition at the Carnegie Institute. (2) Sculpture by Paul Manship. 

April 28-May 30—Seventh International Water Color Exhibition. 


TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 
For Members AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 
NovEeMBER 
2 Lecture: “The Creative Spirit and Organized Art.” Rollo Walter Brown, author 
and lecturer at Harvard University. 
g Lecture: “Indian Painting.” Laurence Binyon, Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum, London. 
Course of three lectures given by Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, author and lecturer: 
16 “Art for Life’s Sake.” 
23 “The Race, the Epoch and the Individual in Art.” 
30 “The Meaning and Function of Sculpture and Painting.” 
DECEMBER 
7 Concert: Chamber Music. By the George Dasch String Quartette. 
14 Lecture: “Great Book Illustrators of the Nineteenth Century.”” Dr. Oskar F. 
Hagen, The University of Wisconsin, formerly Professor of History of Art, 
University of Goettingen, Germany. 
21 Christmas holiday. 
28 Christmas holiday. 
JANUARY 
4 Lecture: “The Prophecy of American Art: Second Version.” (First lecture was 
delivered last season.) Alfonso Iannelli, Chicago sculptor and designer. 
11 Lecture: “The Meaning of Modernism in Art.” Oscar Brousse Jacobson, The 
University of Oklahoma. 
18 Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Con- 
ductor. 
25 Lecture: “Michelangelo and Millet.” Walter Sargent, The University of Chicago. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o’clock by 
the Little Symphony Ensemble under the direction of George Dasch. Admission 25 cents. 

Lorado Taft has resumed his lectures on sculpture and will continue throughout the 
winter every Sunday at 5:30 Pp. M. Admission free. 
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AUTUMN PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Monpays, 2:30 P. M. 


NovEMBER NovEMBER 
1—The Early Spanish Interior (Stereop- 29—America Today: The Period Revivals 
ticon). (Stereopticon). 
8—The Late Spanish Interior (Stereopticon). DECEMBER 
15—American Colonial: Architecture and 6—America Today: The Country Home 
Furniture (Stereopticon). (Stereopticon). 
22—American Victorian: Architecture and 13—America Today: The City Home (Stere- 
Furniture (Stereopticon). opticon). 


B. GALLERY TOURS OF THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 


TUESDAYS, 12:30 P. M. 


NOVEMBER NovEMBER 
2—Early Spanish Paintings (Gallery 50) 30—Friends of American Art Collection (Gal- 
(Miss Helen Parker). lery 47). 
g—Contemporary Spanish and French Paint- December 
ings (Gallery 45). 7—Friends of American Art Collection (Gal- 
16—Early American Paintings (Gallery 53). lery 52). 
23—The George Inness Room (Gallery 51). 14—The Water Color Collections. 


C. SKETCH CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS, OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


THURSDAYS, 2:30 P. M. 


NovEMBER DECEMBER 
4—The Eye. 2—The Figure in Design. 
11—The Mouth. g—The Figure in Rhythm. 
18—The Head in Portraiture. 16—The Melody of the Figure. 


D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


FRIDAYS, 12:30 P. M. 
Each Friday in November: Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and Sculpture. 


E. MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART 


FRIDAYS, 2:30 P. M. 


NovEMBER DrcEMBER 
5—Contemporary Schools of Spain. 3—Contemporary Schools in American 
12—Contemporary Schools of Germany. Architecture. 
19—Contemporary Schools of Czecho-Slova- 10—Contemporary Schools in American 
kia and Poland. Sculpture. 
26—Contemporary Schools of Hungary and 17—Contemporary Schools in American 
Austria. Painting. 


F. A COURSE IN THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE FINE ARTS, 
FOR CHILDREN, AGES SIX TO SIXTEEN 


SATURDAYS, 1:30 P. M. 


NoveMBER DECEMBER 
6—Designing Your Christmas Card (Chalk 4—Printing the Christmas Card (Demon- 
Talk). stration). 
13—Children’s Drawings from Foreign Lands 11—When Christian Art Was Young (Stere- 
(Stereopticon). opticon). 


20—Cutting the Linoleum Block for Christ- 
mas Cards (Demonstration). 
27—America’s Winter Painters (Stereopticon). 


18—The Christmas Story in Art. 
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ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


paintings by Arthur B. Davies. Gifts of Mrs. Emily Crane CeRenen. 
ust of Howard Shaw by Albin Polasek. Gift of Mrs. Howard S: 
Portrait of John Galsworthy by Randall Davey. Gift of Mr. and va o ‘us McCormick, Jr. 
Paintings by Canaletto, J. G. Cuyp, Van Dyck, Hals, Rubens, Titian, Fal ilippino Lippi, and Rae- 
burn. Lent by Max Epstein. 
Painting by Sir William Orpen. Lent by James Simpson. 
48 paintings lent from the collection of Cyrus H. McCormick. 


Print DEPARTMENT 


12 prints by Rembrandt, Haden, Whistler, and Zorn. Lent by Mrs, Caroline Morse Ely. 
41 drawings of Chaumont by Prince Jacques de Broglie. Lent by Chauncey McCormick. 
2 etchings by Benson, etching by Rosenberg. Lent by Bertha Leichtman. 


OrtentaL DEPARTMENT 


T’ang Chinese pottery jar. Lent by Russell Tyson. 
Japanese brocade. Lent by Miss Helen Gunsaulus. 
3 Japanese brocades. Lent by Mrs. Joseph L. Valentine. 
si Kesa. Lent by S. Mori. 
ibetan paintings. Lent by Corona Mundi, New York. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1926 


Orto C. Andreen 
Francis A. Bade 
Miss Hilda Blumenstiel 
Mrs. Herman L. Bockfinger 
O: J. Bodelson 
7.3 N. Bowen 

. E. Bowers 
Mrs. O. H. Brandenberg 
Miss Helen Brinton 
F. A. Brown 
Theodore C. Butz 
Mrs. Charles E. Caldwell 
William T. Callaghan 
Mrs. Clark M. Cavenee 
Miss Lucy Chester 
Mrs. David R. Clarke 
Mrs. Harry Cleland 
Ira Clifton Copley 
Mrs. Everett J. Crews 
Howard B. Dilkes 
Mrs. Fred S. Doran 
H. Dunham 

rs. George H. Eastman 
Luther D. Emmert 
William J. Fitzsimons 


Mrs. Leonard S. Florsheim . 


Mrs. John Burton Foley 
Mrs. George P. Foster, Jr., 
Rudolph Frankenstein 
Harry S. Freeman 

Mrs. Herbert A. Friedlich 
Mrs. Helen Goddard Fuller 
Mrs. James P. Gardner 
Mrs. Edward H. Girting 
Mrs. Esther M. Green 
Mrs. Ernest P. Grohe 
Miss Mattie J. Gunthorp 
Mrs. Howard Sherrill Hall 
Mrs. Miles J. Hall 


Mrs. Rowena Hamer 


R. Hamilton 
rs. Harry D. Hammond 
Mrs. Raymond D. Haynes 
Rev. Arthur A. Hays 
Leonard Heinz 
F. H. Hill 
Mrs. Freda Hofheins 
Mrs. enn Holpuch 
Mrs. Ward T. Huston 
James C. Hutchins 
Mrs. Moses Iralson 
A. G. Jones 
Wisely Jones 

rs. Samuel Karger 
Miss Zelma Karmsen 
George A. Kelly 
Mrs. James G. Kiernan 
Adolph Kroch 
Mrs. Joseph H. Larson 
Mrs. Conrad G. Lauerman 
Mrs. Iver N. Lawson 
George L. Lehle 
William A. Levering 
Mrs. Markus Levi 
Alex M. Levy 
Dr. Felix A. Levy 
Mrs. D. Benjamin Lewis 
Mrs. Martha S. Lewis 
Miss Susan Lewis 
R. Magill 

A. Maginnis 
Mrs. Thomas J. Magner 
Mrs. Albert Magnus 
Miss Elizabeth Marsh 
Mrs. Henrietta C. Mason 
George W. McDonald 
Daniel F. McKeown 
Mrs. William H. McSurely 
Miss Marcella Mettler 
Mrs. Charles H. Moody 


Mrs. George E: Munger 
John E. Nelson 

Gustaf Olson 

Mrs. Charles Oppenheim 
Mrs. Henry Paschen 
Adolph Proskauer 
Frank Rasmussen 

Mrs. Edward Rector 
Mrs. John L. Reque 
Mrs. Harry A. Riley 
Dr. Michael Rozumiski 
Otto G. Schmidt 

Mrs. Andrew X. Schmitt 
Louis A. Schwab 
Richard W. Sears 

Alson W. Sherman 

Mrs. L. K. Sillcox 

Mrs. George Skakel 
Isadore Sklamberg 

Miss Emma G. Smith 
Philip R. Smith 

Mrs. James R. Sommers 
Ernest A. Steinkrauss 
Mrs. Lawrence F. Stern 
Mrs. Walter F. Straub 
William Sundlof 

Miss Meise V. Vanderkloot 
Mrs. Orlin I. Wahl 

Mrs. Mary Wallis 

Mrs. Harry C. H. Walsh 
Miss Frances B. Weary 
Mrs. Nicholas A. Weiland 
Walter W. Wieczorek 
R. Willott 

rs. Louis T. Wilson 

Samuel Wolf 

Mrs. S. W. Wyatt 

Dr. Mildred E. Young 
Mrs. Charles A. Ziebarth 


Cuances or Appress—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change in 
address to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 
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